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THE LION'S SIDE OF THE LION QUESTION. 



The Indian question in our politics is not a question of choice. 
It is inexorable and pressing. For our errors and our crimes 
in treating it we pay in money, we pay in blood. The 
Indian race and the Caucasian race are face to face. The 
better elements of both races meet and mingle to mutual advan- 
tage. The worst elements of both races meet and cheat, with the 
inevitable result that the blood of the bravest and best is shed in 
atonement. If only the vile and ruffianly whites, the drunken 
and savage red men were concerned, they might be left to them- 
selves, but we have just barely escaped an Indian war precipitated 
by ignorant, greedy, and unscrupulous whites, and we have not 
escaped the loss of the thousands of dollars which their reckless- 
ness has cost. 

There is but one solution to the Indian question: it is a strife 
between barbarism and civilization, and barbarism must go down. 
The world has been facing upward from the beginning. But how 
barbarism shall go down is a question on which we have much to 
say. Melting, dissolving, exhaling in the sun of righteousness ; 
respringing in gentleness and vanishing, if vanish it must, before 
a stronger race, insensibly, painlessly, and respringing, if spring 
it may, as the life of flower and fruit returns in fresh vigor to the 
blood and brain of man — so barbarism will disappear, if we are 
truly civilized. If we, too, are barbaric, it goes down in blood 
and wrath and unutterable woe. 

The Indians know this as well as we. Politics is with them a 
matter of life and death. The question is not whether the Indian 
race be inferior or equal to the Caucasian race. That is interest* 
ing, but irrelevant. It is not whether the Indian will die out be- 
fore the white man. They have been in contact for 200 years, 
and neither is as yet moribund. It is not whether the Indian is 
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civilizable. He is already civilized in large sections. It is not 
an issue of economy. That war is the most extravagant and justice 
the most economical mode of settling the question has been a 
thousand times demonstrated. 

The Indian question now is greatly a question of right and 
wrong. Primarily, it is the preservation of our own honor ; of 
the plighted faith of the Government to a weak and helpless race. 
The policy concerns the best measures to effect the Indian's 
assimilation with the least friction. 

In considering whether we will stand with firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right, or whether we will lapse into the 
wrong on a listless plea that we cannot help it, we should remem- 
ber that the history of the world thus far has taught that the power 
outside ourselves makes for righteousness. If we commit our- 
selves to righteousness, we commit ourselves, therefore, to the 
heaviest battalions. In the short run, honesty is the best princi- 
ple ; but it sometimes takes the long run to show that honesty is 
the best policy. 

We may say, and believe, that the only good Indian is the 
dead Indian, but murder of the Indians is bad morals, and the 
cost of our Indian wars in blood and treasure ought to have 
showed us long before this that it is bad administration. It is 
not mere sentimentalism regarding the Indians j; it is self pres- 
ervation regarding ourselves. The low wash, the sediment and 
refuse of civilization sweeps to slay ; the high and purifying 
wave must follow to cleanse and restore. 

I cannot join in the cry of dishonor and disgrace to the Gov- 
ernment for its treatment of the Indians. It seems to me that 
great efforts have been made to protect and to sustain them, and 
not without success. That there has also been failure and dis- 
aster cannot be denied, and is to be expected where the problems 
are so complicated, the conditions so varying, the instruments so 
human. Dealing out rations to roving, able-bodied Indians is 
not without an element of absurdity, and failure of supply through 
the dishonesty of agents has been fruitful of blood and woe. The 
distribution of lands in severalty, involving the destruction of the 
reservation system, is a not unnatural resource for the remedy of 
the evils of pupilage. 

Much of the effort to bring about this policy arises not from 
greed, but from benevolence — a conviction that it is the one final 
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method of bringing the Indian out of the individualism of bar- 
barism to the organization of citizenship and civilization. 

It seems the hardest thing in the world to get at the truth 
about the Indian, though he is in the very heart and centre of 
our country. 

We recall the brilliant raid upon our sympathies made not 
long ago by Mr. Tibbies, Bright Eyes, and their Poncas. Mr. 
Osborne, the Indian agent, professes that he visited the Poncas 
with the most animated desire to better their condition and the 
most buoyant hope founded on previous representations. He 
bestirred himself early and late till he had satisfied their 
claims. To enable them to cultivate their farms, he pur- 
chased for them one hundred and twenty-four of the best 
horses to be found. In three days these horses began to 
be reported as strayed, or stolen, or stabbed, or torn by 
wire fence, stake-pin, or lariat ; and, finally, he had to sum- 
mon his force to disperse the whole tribe gathered on a sunny 
hillside for a horse-race, and, in spite of his best watchfulness, 
some twenty of the young braves stole off by night on horseback, 
and made the best of their way back to their old home in Dakota! 
In spite of a previous government report that they were energetic, 
cleanly, that they ate family meals around neatly spread tables in 
comfortable homes, he protests, on his word and honor, that he 
found all of them lazy, and four-fifths of them filthy ; that they 
do not eat in family circles nor upon neatly spread tables, nor 
upon tables at all ; that they have from one to three wives, eat 
dog as a luxury, and choke ponies to death at the graves of their 
dead. Such a report as this is rather discouraging to the senti- 
mental side of duty. I do not know from actual observation 
either the past or present condition of the Ponca Indians. What 
I have seen is Indian men and women clad in a blanket, or in 
rags, or in both — indolent, listless, reckless paupers of the per- 
sistent type ; men and women pattering beside a slowly-moving 
train, climbing up the steps and railings of engine and coaches to 
steal a ride, scarcely seeming to be human beings. And I have 
seen Indians as erect, elegant, dignified, intelligent, accomplished 
as any members of the white race. It cannot be impossible to do 
what has been done. 

In this country it should be a truism to say that whatever is 
done for the Indian should be done by the Indian, by his assist- 
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ance if not wholly through his agency. He understands his race 
as another race cannot. If Indian affairs were, as far as possible, 
in the hands of Indians; if the Indian Department were, as far as 
practicable, composed of Indians, we should have fewer Indian 
massacres, Indian uprisings, Indian scares. The civilized Indian, 
backed by the whole power of the United States Government, 
would be a mighty force, a potent object lesson to the wild In- 
dian. Proof of this is found in the beneficial effects of the em- 
ployment of Indians by Government as Keservation police officers, 
United States Indian police, and Indian scouts. I have the 
greatest mistrust as to the existence of Indian uprisings. The 
Indians are perfectly aware of the might of the United States. 
There is no reasonable doubt they want peace. They fear war 
more than we do. I believe that these Indian troubles are very 
largely fomented by the greed of the white race in its lower cir- 
cles — deliberately designing trouble in order to possess themselves 
of Naboth's vineyard. When Poor Buffalo informs Bishop 
Whipple that he is known by almost every Western tribe, and 
that he is now no more a warrior, but is trying to keep the peace 
among all his tribes, he is to be believed and he ought to be used 
as a medium of peace and good will. One such "uprising" as 
that among the Utes, quickly as it was seen through and put to 
shame, cost the Government more than would the salary of a com- 
mission for twenty years. The Creeks, the Ohoctaws, the Five 
Nations, have so strong an element of civilization that they could 
be brought to bear upon the wilder tribes with the greatest econ- 
omy. Poor Buifalo knew Colorow long before we ever heard of 
him. Peace seems now to be restored, but is any sufficient resti- 
tution made to the Indians who have suffered ? Is any punish- 
ment meted out to the mis reants who, in the name of law and 
under color of law, degraded the law of the land in the eyes of the 
Utes ? Is anything done to deter other miscreants in other 
places from involving the Government in similar shame and loss ? 
It ought to be understood that any person who brings the word 
of the Government into disrepute among the Indians is doing the 
greatest possible harm, is helping to shed blood. The lives of 
United States soldiers are as sacred as those of any other United 
States citizen, and to imperil their lives that lawless citizens may 
get lawless possession of the fair Indian lands is murder in the 
first degree. 
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There seems to be a general consensus — that being now the 
fashionable word — of public opinion that Colorow is a good deal 
of a rascal. But that is the very reason why the unscrupulous 
whites tampered with him. He is a weak point in the Indian 
Territory. A strong, intelligent, and upright Indian they would 
not attempt to use as an opening wedge. They could make Col- 
orow " uprise " with comparatively little provocation — and then 
follow outrages, the army, bloodshed, Eastern indignation 
against the barbarian, and a fresh resolution against the Indian 
reservation. Q. E. D. 

The Five Nations in the Indian Territory have adopted the arts 
and the sciences, the manners and the religion of civilization. 
The first considerable town which the traveler approaches from 
the East is Vinita, and it is externally undistinguishable from 
any Missouri town. Prom the railroad station it is wide and 
shabby and dusty — but the vicinity of a railroad station is sel- 
dom attractive as a residence to Caucasians. Vinita has broad 
streets, frame, brick, and stone houses and stores. It has all the 
machinery of a Caucasian town — mayor and council, town clerk 
and treasurer, taxes and municipal regulations, and courts of law, 
four churches, a high-school, and a large public school-house — 
till a United States citizen set fire to it. The Indian residents 
subscribe for the daily papers and the magazines. The Cherokee 
government is on the general model of the United States Govern- 
ment. The treaties with the United States are the supreme law 
of the land and there is a written constitution. 

The principal chief is the President or Governor of the Chero- 
kee Nation. At present it is Chief Bushyhead. He has four sec- 
retaries, educated at Princeton. There is a treasurer who is un- 
der a $75,000 bond and who has also a secretary and an auditor. 
There is a National Council and an Executive Council. The latter 
is the Cabinet and the former the Congress. It is composed of 
Senate and House of Eepresentatives, and is controlled by the 
usual Parliamentary rules. The language employed is both 
English and Cherokee. A majority speak English, nearly all 
understand it, and an interpreter serves those who do not. 

Senators and Representatives are elected by the people — the 
legal voting age being eighteen. Political campaigns were repre- 
sented to me as being conducted with the greatest interest, with 
district managers and lodge captains, and all the machinery of or- 
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ganization ; with speakers and barbecues and campaign slanders 
in the highest style of civilization. 

Their judicial system is furnished with district courts, circuit 
courts, supreme court, juries and grand juries, and all the engi- 
nery of appeal and delay. 

At the capital, Tahlequah, the government building is of brick, 
stone-capped, with cupola and committee rooms, court rooms, and 
abundant offices. The nation supports printing-office, news- 
papers, a prison, seminaries, orphan asylums, blind and indigent 
asylums, male seminaries, and female seminaries. 

It is a nation within a nation. It is a civilized nation within 
a civilized nation. Seventy years ago the Five Nations wore the 
blanket. When a people has thus organized itself, it is idle to 
discuss whether it is capable of becoming civilized. It is civilized. 
The presence of a degraded, beastly class has no more bearing 
than the presence of such a class on the lower border lines of 
white civilization. An interesting, but not a pertinent question, 
is whether civilization is not concomitant with amalgamation. It 
is true that the Cherokee Legislature is three-fourths full blood, 
but many of the half-breed Indians themselves seemed to rest 
their hope for the future on the union of the two races. A full 
blood Indian wife of a high half-breed official, declared that if it 
were possible she would at once go back and be a blanket Indian. 
To similar declarations many half-breeds added that they would, 
if they could, drain every drop of white blood from their veins ; 
but I am convinced that this is partly from a proud determina- 
tion that no one shall suspect them of being ashamed of their 
Indian blood. It is certain that there is a great, I think a uni- 
versal admiration, for the ability of the white blood, even side by 
side with the distrust and suspicion born of long experience with 
border ruffians. 

But they cannot stay blanket Indians whether they will or not. 
Civilization is too strong for them. It is not ours or theirs to de- 
cide. The power outside ourselves presses us all on slowly, but 
irresistibly, Indian and Caucasian alike. The Indian will either 
be civilized into an American citizen or buried in an unmarked 
grave. If it is the latter, it will not be a lonely grave, nor of un- 
shared shame. 

If it is through amalgamation that this power works out the 
problem, what has that to do with justice towards the Indian 
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race; with wisdom regarding the American policy ? If Caucasian 
blood is of a finer strain than Indian blood, so much the more 
should it be honorable in dealing with the inferior. 

The " burning question" in Indian politics at present is the 
land-in-severalty question. Some of the best of our statesmen 
and citizens are urgent advocates of this policy. It will not, per- 
haps, be entirely insignificant to say that I myself counted it the 
only proper policy until I was shown the Indian side of it by the 
Indians themselves. All the best, the most advanced Indians 
that I saw — as well as those less remote from the wilderness — 
view the new policy with the gravest apprehension. They look 
forward to attaining citizenship in the future. They hope and 
aim one day to become a State, or a group of States, inherent and 
equal parts of the nation, but premature citizenship precipitated 
upon an unprepared community seems to them not only disas- 
trous, but fatal. 

Their present tenure is peculiar, but is guaranteed by solemn 
treaty — as sacred a compact as a government can make. Under 
this compact the Indian may own, occupy, cultivate, bequeath all 
such land in the Indian territories as he chooses to fence in and 
cultivate, but he may not sell it, nor own it as an absentee, 
or bequeath it to an absentee. It goes in direct line to 
his children, but only while they occupy it. If he leaves 
it, if he ceases to live on it, or utilize it, it reverts to the 
community. While he is on it his right is inalienable. If 
he abandons it all his ownership lapses. No one can take up 
land in the Indian Territory unless he is Indian or married to an 
Indian. The white husband of an Indian wife or the white wife 
of an Indian husband enters into all the privileges of a full 
blooded Indian. Otherwise the white man is forbidden. If an 
Indian so much as employs a white man he must pay a fee to the 
Government of five dollars per annum. Many of these Indians see 
just as clearly as the white man the prospective value of these lands, 
and they are fencing in on all sides with increasing energy. That 
of itself is a mark of civilization. If it be said that they are ag- 
grandizing themselves, what then ? Who have a better right to 
become land magnates than the original land owners ? Such 
criticism is but finding fault with the Indian for doing what he 
has always been blamed for not doing. He has been considered 
hopelessly savage for not utilizing the land, and now is he to be 
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reproached for using it too extensively ? It seems to me that the 
most splendid triumph of the great Eepublic would be to see every 
blanket Indian of them all evolute into a country squire, 'with 
lands and flocks and much cattle. 

If our Government justly recognizes the right even of the 
barbarian landholder, and in return for his birth-right in the soil 
gives him life-rations, how much more should it reoognize that 
birth-right of the civilized Indian and grant him fee simple of all 
the land he will improve. The barbarism of the Indian, the civ- 
ilization of the Caucasian, constitutes our only original right to 
the soil. It was because he did not occupy, that we had a right 
to occupy. If, now, he is willing to occupy, there is added to 
his original right the social right, and to his original right our 
Government had previously given the legal right. 

Practically, it will be seen, therefore, that all the Indians 
who are in any degree fit for land ownership already own the 
land. Those who do not see clearly enough the value of prop- 
erty in land to make the small effort requisite to ownership, would 
not be benefited by having ownership thrust upon them, and the 
nation would be destroyed. Many of them would fall a prey to 
the scheming whites who would pounce upon them. They would 
sell their lands for whiskey, and would then be turned adrift 
without resource to be the pest and terror of communities. From 
becoming an outcast to becoming an outlaw would be but a single 
step. 

To make the title inalienable for a period of years will not pre- 
vent giving bond for title and present occupancy. Law can hardly 
deny the right of contract to the new citizen, and if it did it would 
be easily evaded and amended by the appeal to Congress of the 
very people its terms were intended to protect. Where titles have 
been made inalienable for a period of years, the ignorant allottees 
have been ingeniously aroused, by interested speculators, to indig- 
nation at the limitation of their right, and urged to petition 
Congress, declaring their ability to manage their own affairs, and 
asking removal of this injurious (?) restriction. 

With the Indian title in the nation or community the individ- 
ual is comparatively safe. He cannot dispose of an acre, and 
hence is not subjected to temptation. His nation educates him, 
gives him all the land he cares to cultivate, and if he is not suf- 
ficiently educated to realize the value of land, he is yet safe from 
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vagabondage, and may make an humble home, secure against 
ejectment or the vagrancy that would be the lot of his ignorant 
helplessness in the States. If he is sufficiently educated, his 
nation gives him ample opportunity to use the land, gratify his 
ambition, and stimulate his weaker brother by his example. 

In the Cherokee Nation, there is said to be no Indian pauper, 
except where physically disabled, and certainly there is no need 
to be, for while monopoly is controlled, every man willing to work 
can make a decent living. 

The Indians plead, and it seems to me justly, the sacredness 
of the pledged and solemn faith of our Government. It is continu- 
ally urged by them that the United States promised them, as 
among the inducements to remove to this territory, that the land 
should be theirs as long as grass grows and water runs. Presi- 
dent Jackson, in an address to the Creeks, March 23d, 1829, assured 
them : " There your white brothers will not trouble you ; they 
will have no claim to the land, and you can live upon it, you and 
all your children, as long as the grass grows or the water runs, 
in peace and plenty." 

Trusting in his words, and in the faith of treaties, the 
Indians left their cultivated lands at immense sacrifice, both of 
material advantage and of sentiment. They bought and paid for 
their new lands with promise of fee simple title by treaty, and a 
practical fee simple they received in a patent from Van Buren. 
In good faith they have settled and constructed a thorough sys- 
tem of laws. All they ask is that Congress keep its hands off and 
keep off the hands of lawless greed, and let them enjoy their 
property and the treaty guarantees and work out the problem of 
statehood by the laws of growth common to all men passing from 
savage to civil life. 

The new policy of lands in severalty seems to them a violation 
of treaty. It takes wholly away from the Indian Nation the 
land allotted to it by treaty forever. It destroys all national and 
patriotic feeling and ambition. For the influence of the civilized 
Indian upon the wild Indian, it substitutes the influence of the 
most unscrupulous of the whites, whose one aim is to possess 
themselves of the land which the barbaric Indian too little values, 
and which he is only too ready to barter. 

The chief of the Seminoles declares that " the advantages of 
these lands for grazing or for agricultural purposes have long 
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been sufficiently known to their rightful owners [the Indian nation, 
not individual Indians], who have never complained or questioned 
their title guaranteed to them under the most solemn promises of 
the United States Government." He protests that the new divis- 
ion "changes the whole status of the Indian's title to his land;" 
that "the lands have simply become too valuable for the 
Indian to hold . . . and the Indian must starve to death 
upon them any way, whenever the Government ceases to furnish 
him with commissaries." He feels that " God alone can inter- 
pose in His wisdom to save them from the effects of this fatal 
policy, fraught with so much misery, suffering, and death." 

Tah-bee-nanah-kah, chief of the Oomanches, begs "to pre- 
sent this to our Great Father at Washington : We are opposed to 
the land-in-severalty bill that has been passed in Congress last 
year. Our great father at Washington told us to send our chil- 
dren to school ; we have done all that, but, of course, the wild 
Indian children can't learn pretty fast ; and besides the hardness 
of learning the ways of civilization, and of the white people, the 
children don't get the regular instruction. And so, by that rea- 
son, they cannot learn very fast. I, Tah-bee-nanah-kah, when- 
ever our Great Father at Washington told us to send our children 
to school, I always going about telling the other Indians what the 
Great Father at Washington wanted to be done. But whenever I 
hear the dividing lands to us, I always dislike to hear it." 

The Caddo Chief, Jake, narrates through an interpreter his ex- 
perience : " I took the trip to Washington to protest before the 
Commissioner against the sectionalizing of the lands of my peo- 
ple. I told him my people were alarmed in consequence of the 
law enacted to divide our lands in severalty. I told the Commis- 
sioner that I had seen other Indians whose lands had been sec- 
tionalized and they said it was bad for them to have their lands 
divided, and as it was bad for them it must be bad for my peo- 
ple and other Indians, and it would bring misery and ruin upon 
my people. In former times and up to the present time, he and 
all his people had advised us and all the Indians to learn to labor 
and to gain education, and now when my people are just begin- 
ning to realize and accept the benefits of knowing how to work, 
you are attempting to change our customs and entail ruin on my 
people. When I spoke thus the Commissioner grew angry, and 
pointing his finger in my face said I was not telling him what was 
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my own mind, but only what the white men who had inter-mar- 
ried had told me and what the half breed Indians told me and the 
educated Indians who had instructed me to go on there and talk 
as I did. But I told him I was telling him the truth and giving 
him the views of myself and my people." 

Cho-near-kee, of the Wichitas, opposes the act, protests against 
the allotment, without consent of the Indians, of ' ' the last we 
have for a home for our women and children," and looks to the 
five civilized tribes to work for them. 

So great is the feeling among them against this alienation of 
land from the nation, so Jealous are they of their tenure, that a 
considerable portion of the time of their last International Coun- 
cil at Eufala was devoted not so much to discussing as to depre- 
cating it. The existence of such a council is worthy of notice by 
those of us who think the only good Indian is a dead Indian. 
The Council is the natural offspring of that which was established 
or authorized by treaty of 1866, and let it always be remembered 
that the United States treaties are the supreme law, the constitu- 
tion, the very basis of organized society in the Indian Territory. 
The Council is composed of delegates from the five civilized na- 
tions and all the wild tribes of the plains. As an instrument of 
civilization its importance cannot be over-estimated. Delegates 
from fourteen of the wild tribes were present at the last Council, 
and a Cherokee informed me that but for the unwarranted inter- 
ference of the United States agent he believed that the deadly 
Apaches and many other tribes would have come. A Comanche 
chief who was present gave the recalcitrant side very frankly 
when he reported the opinion of Qui-ni-ah, another Comanche, 
who " said he got nothing to do with the Council, and said that 
he will not listen to any Indian, but will do the business by 
his own ways and will not listen to anybody's advice " — to which 
conclusion the fact may have lent firmness that " so many white 
people been cutting timbers in our country without our con- 
sent." 

This Council prepared, and by unanimous consent adopted, a 
memorial to the President of the United States which, in its com- 
plete insight, its absolute helplessness, and its pathetic loyalty, 
seems to me worthy of remembrance. 

"Whatever misgivings," say these representatives of a race 
that once held this land undisputed from sea to sea, "may have 
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seemed to be justified in our minds by the actions of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, yet we are willing to assume that 
it is always its purpose in the treatment of the Indians to benefit 
them as rapidly as possible by throwing around them those condi- 
tions which will enable them effectively to adapt themselves to 
the requirements of civilized life in the least possible time. 

" Your memorialists disclaim any intention to antagonize or ob- 
struct the operation of any just and effective policy that may be 
adopted by the United States for the general advancement of the 
Indians, but, on the contrary, will do whatever they can to con- 
tribute to its effectiveness. 

" For attempting to present this view of our brothers to the 
President we will be pardoned when it is remembered that we are 
alike opposed to its provisions [land-in-severalty bill] ; regarding 
them merely as a departure from the policy under which we have 
prospered, to one which will, in the near future, engulf all of the 
nations and tribes of the Territory in one common catastrophe, 
to the enrichment of land monopolists, before whom even your 
own citizens, with all the civilized machinery of justice, seem 
powerless to secure their rights. "We deprecate any measure or 
law, which will, in our judgment, lead to placing any of the In- 
dians of the Territory as party to so unequal a contest. Like 
other people, the Indian needs at least the germ of political iden- 
tity, some governmental organization of his own, however crude, 
to which his pride and manhood may cling and claim allegiance, 
in order to make true progress in the affairs of life. This peculi- 
arity in the Indian character is elsewhere called patriotism, and 
the wise and patient fashioning and guidance of which alone will 
successfully solve the question of civilization. Preclude him from 
this and he has little else to live for. 

" Your memorialists, especially of the five tribes, have under- 
gone sad experience in transactions with the United States of an 
identical nature in 1830 and 1832, and shudder at the thought of 
the misfortunes that must surely come to the tribes of the farther 
West if the provisions of this law are enforced. The tribes earnest- 
ly desire and ask that the President stay the operation of the law 
until they shall be in a condition to be benefited by it ; and the 
five civilized tribes also join in an earnest and respectful request 
that the President do not put in force the land-in-severalty act 
upon a powerless and protesting people until they may at least 
vol. cxlvi. — sro. 376. 21 
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have the opportunity of testing the validity of their rights before 
the judiciary of the United States." 

The President of the Council addressed it at length on the 
importance, the necessity, as well as the advantages of education, 
drew comparison between the five civilized tribes and their "West- 
ern brethren, called attention to the difference in their dress and 
their mode of living, and urged the wild tribes to teach their 
children to read, to farm, to wear the civilized dress, to establish 
schools and churches. He believed the land-in-severalty act would 
be enforced, but he implored the Indians in such case to keep the 
land allotted them and never to sell it. He expressed sympathy 
with them in their trouble, but bade them be men and face it by 
education. 

Yet, with all the wisdom, the moderation, and the submission 
exhibited in this Council, it was denounced in a high political 
office under our Government as an attempt of the Five Tribes 
" to make trouble where they have no interest and no business to 
interfere." 

It would seem difficult for political darkness to be deeper. 
Even should their position be wrong, their deepest interest is in 
their less civilized brethren, and their noblest business is to assist, 
advise, and sustain them. Some of these wild tribes had traveled 
two hundred miles and more to meet the civilized tribes in 
council. One of their number, Towaccanie Jim, affirms that "all 
these tribes are united. . . . We are one nation, and stand 
solid together now." Is it wise to discourage organization, com- 
bination, the influence of the more advanced upon the less ad- 
vanced ? 

If the Indians were making no efforts to civilize themselves 
we might have some pretext for breaking our treaties in the im- 
possibility of keeping them. But the Indians are painfully striv- 
ing for improvement. Undoubtedly hosts of them will fall by the 
way, will die in the blanket. Many more will die in the full 
communion of civilized vice. But a remnant will remain. If 
we keep faith with them, the remnant may be a compelling ma- 
jority, and presently be incorporated as a constituent part of the 
Great Kepublic. At any cost, we should keep faith. 

The earlier breaches of treaties were caused by conflict of State 
and Federal authority. Georgia passed her laws over Cherokees 
— laws of the most arbitrary and cruel force ; laws imprisoning 
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missionaries for the crime of preaching the word of God to the 
Oherokees, putting up their lands at public raffle, and virtually 
compelling removal in violation of treaty rights as guaranteed by 
the Federal Government. The Federal Government temporized 
on the question of "State rights" to nullify Federal treaty, 
and forced a treaty on the Oherokees, who bitterly resisted the 
removal and who lost one-quarter to one-third of her people by 
death because of this removal. One young Indian told me that 
he, still held his grandfather's claim against the United States for 
the loss of his home at this time. He had a mill, various log- 
houses, orchards, cultivated fields. Its value of over 12,000 
remains unpaid. The treaties all provide that the Western 
homes of the Indians shall never have the laws of State or Terri- 
tory extended over them. 

The act of Georgia in its unjust assertion of State right over 
these people was bitterly atoned and the error in the principle 
corrected at heavy cost. 

To say, under the shadow of their churches and schools and 
courts, that the Indians are hopelessly welded to barbarism, is 
an absurdity. To look at their worst and to judge thence of the 
whole, is as unreasonable as it would be to look into the purlieus 
of a great New York and judge thence that Americans are incap- 
able of civilization. The white man, adventurous, restless, eager, 
looks over the acres, fair and wide, but the mere remnant of a 
continent in past possession, now the last award, refuge, and re- 
source of the Indians, and greedily prates of the impracticability 
of reserving this to barbarism ; but of many remarks which might 
be made, one is that, barbarous as it is, it is hardly more barbar- 
ous than many tracts in the surrounding States. 

With all its barbarism, it is very certain that the Indians are 
doing more to civilize their tribes than are the white Christians 
who cheat and steal and foment Indian disturbances, and raise 
Indian wars, under the horror and dread of which public senti- 
ment may be inflamed against them to the violation of our trea- 
ties, the occupation of their land, the destruction of their auton- 
omy, and the gratification of their greedy foes. 

The low, ignorant, unprincipled white is the most deadly foe 
of the Indian. The educated Christian white must be untiring 
for his rescue and redemption. The whiskey brought him by 
civilization is a never-failing fountain of evil. Shall not the 
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springs of beneficence be equally unfailing ? Greed is indefatig- 
able in debasing him. Shall Christianity ever be tired of elevat- 
ing him ? 

But let us not forget that the pressing question is not a ques- 
tion of benefiting the Indian. It is a question of keeping our 
own faith. We may repeat the dishonor of the past or we may 
be stanch and defend the plighted word of the Government. It 
is not easy, but I think it must be possible. It cannot be that this 
country is too feeble to repress the unruly, yet not wholly un- 
generous spirits of its own adventurous children. If it were once 
thoroughly established that this Government is no more to be de- 
ceived by the cry of Indian uprising ; if it were known that every 
injustice and robbery would be thoroughly investigated and pun- 
ished, would it not have a repressive effect ? If, in the wisdom of 
our wise men, a way could be provided by which a body of people 
who are subject and willingly subject to the criminal jurisdiction 
of the United States should no longer be totally without civil re- 
dress when robbed of their property, would it not tend to keep 
back covetous hands ? The timber, coal, and other natural prop- 
erties may be freely stolen from Indian reservations, if the Indian, 
and not the Government, holds title, and there is no penalty 
under United States laws. The statute protects United States 
lands but not Indian lands, and United States citizens freely 
steal from the agencies, and coolly remark there is no law to 
punish it. 

The Indian may be robbed of his property, his lands, his in- 
vested funds by Government, and is without resource, except per- 
ennial begging at the doors of Congress. The hearing by special 
act of Congress before the Court of Claims of a few cases has 
shown millions of dollars due the Indians and for generations 
unpaid. 

" Is there anything you would like to have me say for you ?" 
I asked a young Indian. 

" Yes/' he answered, quickly; "I would like to try and have a 
law passed in Congress by which an Indian, or an Indian nation, 
may sue in the courts of the United States and there defend their 
rights from organized or unorganized robbery." 

The answer may have been foolish in the instrumentality em- 
ployed, but it was an answer very far off from the tomahawk, the 
scalping knife, and the blanket. 
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Let the American citizen, crowding the Indian to the wall, 
lay to heart the eternal truth of the tyrant's experience — 

"I had 
Soberly laid my last plan 
To extinguish the man, 
Till I looked from my labor content 
To enjoy the 6veiit. 
When sudden, bow think ye, the end ? 
Did I say ' without friend ' ? 
Say rathe* from marge to blue marge 
The whole sky grew his targe, 
With the sun's self for visible boss, 
While an arm ran across 
Which the earth heaved beneath, like a breast, 
Where the wretch was safe prest ! 
Do you see ? just my vengeance complete, 
The man sprang to his feet, 
Stood erect, caught at God's skirts, and prayed 1 
— Lo, J was afraid 1" 

Gail Hamilton. 



